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San Antonio.. Note the 
ass over and under the 
nccwayo. inc unginy menpsrair tower can be seen 
center background. Photograph by Frank Boyd. 
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A connector road for IH 35E, supported by ‘‘one-legged 
bents,”’ frames the bustling city of Dallas, site of the State 
Fair of Texas, being held this year October 5-20. The 16- 
day fair attracts nearly three million visitors each year 
to Big D. Photograph by Herman Kelly 


Editorial... 


Another Roadblock 


About $37.4 million of new Texas highways 


scheduled to go to contract through the December 
letting will be delayed because of the latest 
freeze of the Federal Highway Trust Fund. 


Effective September 6 the Department of Trans- 
portation advised all state highway departments, 


including Texas‘, that no contracts would be ap- 


proved for reimbursement unless a letter of au- 
thorization had been received by that date. 


Congress had demanded of the President a 
$6 billion slash in federal spending as a con- 


tingency to approval of the 10 per cent income 
tax surtax. . The Secretary of Transportation 


ordered the highway construction freeze in a 


move to stall $200 million of federal spending 
in the last three months of the calendar year. 


The effect in Texas largely will be to bring — 


to a halt additional Interstate highway construc- 
tion. The state still had about $35 million of 


unobligated federal funds — virtually all for Inter- 
state construction — which would have been com- 


mitted to contract between now and the December 
letting. 
of state matching funds. 

DOT spokesmen anticipate that the freeze will 
be eased somewhat in December. They indicate 


that the state highway departments then will be 


make up for lost time. 


way planning and construction requires an orderly 


Highway Department nor its more than 300° con 


Add to that $3.4 million (10 per cent) 


weed to 8. contracting, “ond: “construction ‘to 


State Highway Shanes. L c Dione h iS 
postponed the second day of the Texas monthh 
contract letting from December. a to December 
31. The first day of letting will consist solely of 
state-financed projects. f the freeze Is lifted, 
the December 31 ie will consist of one 
state-federal projects. — 7 8 

In any event the bHea the hionwey prograr a 
in Texas and everywhere will be severe. High 


program of development from the establishment 
of need to ribbon cutting. Neither the Texas 


tractors can withstand the ie of on- again, me 
again financing. ] 

The most recent DOT freeze ae tied up fone 
which would have been contracted by Decembe 
31. The 1970 fiscal year apportionments | from 
the Highway Trust Fund (which were due July 1, 
1968) and the 1969 calendar year reimbursemer 
control fund allotments have not yet be an 
nounced. _ : 

The latest DOT freeze ann Sorat an im- 
mediate outcry and a deluge of criticism from 
Congress and from across the nation. It remains to. 
be seen wheter it Ae be the last such roadblock. : 


By F. W. BROWN, § 


r Beene relicer, boston District 12 


he army guard refuses to leave his 

post until he is properly relieved, 

even though his life may be at stake. 

Military organizations enforce rigid 

regulations that provide harsh punish- 

ment for the guard who deserts his 
post in the face of danger. 

The Texas Highway Department 
has no such regulations. The military 
awards medals for exceptional acts of 
heroism. The Texas Highway De- 
partment presents no medals. Yet 
the army can exhibit no finer act of 
heroism than that displayed July 15, 
1968, by Adolph L. Dziadek, a High- 
way Department employee. On that 
day, Dziadek, to protect the lives of 
his fellow employees and with full 
knowledge of the probable conse- 
quences, deliberately refused to desert 
his post. 

Dziadek was part of a road-striping 
crew working on eastbound lanes of 
IH 10 west of Houston. The crew 
was composed of five men in a three- 
vehicle convoy. Ricardo  Salcido 
drove the lead vehicle. Operating the 
striping equipment on the truck were 
Inocente Contreraz and Everardo 
Contreras, brothers even though they 
choose to spell their last names differ- 
ently. Juan Arriaga followed about 
500 feet behind with the paint-supply 
truck. In the rear guard position, 400 
feet behind Arriaga, Dziadek drove a 
dump truck that pulled a large, trailer- 
mounted “slow” sign. The little con- 
voy, moving about five to seven miles 
per hour, straddled the stripes of the 
inner lanes. 

The morning passed uneventfully, 


| HOnly : a ew of hose ciples: whe potent ioe ae receive 
ackn« wledgement,” says District Engineer W. E. Carmichael. “District 12 


has employees who have exhibited exceptional courage and devotion to 
duty who have not always received the proper recognition for their acts. 

Fred F, Mueller, for example, was. seriously injured when his truck over- 

_ turned as he was 
suddenly in front of him. ‘She and her passenger were unhurt, but 

_ Mueller was seriously injured. His experience is eloquent testimony to 

the high price in pain that some accidents cost. 


jing to avoid hitting the car of a woman who turned 


“It humbles one to be associated with people like these.” 


men 


Adolph Dziadek looks in his rearview mirror, hoping another truck is not bearing down on him. 


Dziadek 


saved the lives of a paint-striping crew when he kept his truck in the path of another truck that 


threatened to overrun the paint convoy. 


Maintenance crews work in vain to remove 500 gallons of paint mixed with eight sacks of glass beads. 


The runaway transport truck was heavily dam- 
aged and the driver seriously injured. 


Thank you, Adolph. Inocente Contreraz (left), 
Ricardo Salcido, and Juan Arriaga (on crutches) 


express their gratitude to Adolph Dziadek for 
a courageous act. 
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Photographs by T. D. Cain and F. W. Brown 


traffic was light, and the striping op- 
erations proceeded at the normal rate. 
Like every good driver, Dziadek main- 
tained constant vigilance both to the 
front and rear of his truck. About 
2:15 p.m., Dziadek saw a truck rap- 
idly overtaking him. It came with 
its left wheels on the newly striped 
line. He casually waited for the 
truck to change lanes to pass the 
convoy. It did not. Dziadek saw 
that the driver was staring straight 
ahead but apparently seeing nothing. 
With adequate time to turn to safety, 
Dziadek tightened his seat belt and 
made his decision not to move out 
of the way of the onrushing truck. 
The errant vehicle, an empty trans- 
port truck, demolished the trailer 
carrying the huge “slow” sign and 
‘crashed into the right rear of Dzia- 
dek’s truck. Welded together, the 
trucks careened down the highway 75 
feet before they separated. Dziadek, 
restrained by his seat belt, hung par- 


Dziadek’s truck came to a stop facing the wrong direction and the trailer with the “slow” sign 


was sitting on top of the median guardrail. 


tially out of an impact-opened door. 
His truck spun around and stopped 
against the median barrier 170 feet 
from the point of impact. Miracu- 
lously, he sustained no injury. 

The transport truck continued down 
the highway, lurching to the right and 
then to the left until it smashed into 
the rear of the unsuspecting Juan 
Arriaga’s paint-laden truck. Arriaga’s 
truck whirled around, painted the 
pavement with 500 gallons of paint 
and two barrels of glass beads, and 
then overturned on its left side. The 
truck cab, in its wild gyrations, bat- 
tered the slightly built Arriaga into un- 
consciousness. Fortunately, the trans- 
port truck, its undirected energy dis- 
sipated, grated to a halt before it 
reached the lead truck. The driver, 
seriously injured, remained in the 
demolished cab. 

The startled, but unhurt men in the 
striping truck rushed back to admin- 
ister first aid to the injured. Wreckers 


hauled the damaged vehicles away. 
Although maintenance crews worked 
long and hard to remove the paint 
and imbedded glass beads from the 
pavement, a huge white spot remains 
today, marking the spot where a high- 
way employee risked his life to save 
the lives of others. 

Later, Dziadek admitted he had 
time to move out of the way before 
the collision, but answered, “My job 
is to protect the crew on the striping 
machine, and if I had moved out of 
the way I wouldn’t have been doing 
my job.” 

If, in the future, the Texas Highway 
Department decides to award medals 
for heroism, one of the first citations 
written will perhaps begin like this: 

“On July 15, 1968, Adolph Dzia- 
dek, above and beyond the call of duty 
and in the highest traditions of the 
Texas Highway Department, deliber- 
ately exposed himself to almost cer- 
tain death...” @ 


Red River Showdown 


Today Texas and Oklahoma, in neighborly fashion, share the costs of building bridges 
across the Red River. But the year that Texas built the first toll-free bridge over the river, 
it created a showdown between the Texas Rangers and Oklahoma National Guard. 


Little did Texas State Senator J. J. Loy of Grayson 
County realize that his bill in 1927 to build a free 
bridge across the Red River at Denison would lead to 
the “Red River Bridge War” four years later. 

Until the senator’s proposal, bridges across the Red 
River had always been tollways. Before work began 
on the free span, an agreement was signed by the Red 
River Bridge Company of Texas (which owned the 
nearby toll bridge) and the state for payment of 
$60,000 and other considerations. 

Construction began on the bridge in January 1930 
and was scheduled for opening in July 1931. But a 
few days before the formal opening, the toll bridge 
company got a federal court order from the Eastern 
District of Texas to enjoin the opening. The suit said 
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the bridge company had $150,000 coming, but the 
state said it was only $80,000. 

The bridge company claimed a franchise had been 
given to B. F. Colbert by the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Indian Nations in 1875 for “perpetual” use to operate 
a ferry and that the company had bought this franchise 
which covered a 2.5-mile distance on each side of the 
bridge. (The new free bridge was a half-mile east of 
the toll bridge.) 

At 3:45 p.m. on July 16, 1931, Oklahoma Gover- 
nor William H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray invoked the 
rights of a sovereign state and ordered the Oklahoma 
Highway Department to tear down the barricades that 
had been put up on the Texas end of the free bridge. 
Traffic rolled along for several hours. Then shortly 
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after midnight the Texas Rangers arrived and closed 
the bridge on the Texas end. Texas Governor Ross 
Sterling said it would stay closed. 

The toll bridge was put to use at 75 cents one way 
and $1 round trip. But Murray soon put a stop to 
that. He called out the Oklahoma National Guard 
to close the bridge. Then he ordered the Oklahoma 
Highway Department to plow up the road leading to it. 
Traffic had to be detoured to SH 91 to the Preston 
bridge. 

But relief was on the way. Senator Loy put through 
a bill that gave the toll bridge company the right to 
sue the state for recovery of money due under the 
contract. The bill passed in the record time of 12 
minutes! On July 25 the barriers came down. 

The happy ending is related in a July 25, 1954, 
edition of The Denison Herald: 

“The delayed opening celebration took place on 
Labor Day, September 7. It was described as a ‘day 
of good fellowship.’ Miss Jeanne Murray, daughter 
of the governor, broke a bottle of Red River water 
on the bridge, saying, ‘I dedicate this bridge in the 
name of the governor of Oklahoma.’ 

“But the governor of Oklahoma was not there. 
Neither was the Texas governor. Or for that matter, 
neither was Senator Loy, who started it all with his free 
bridge bill back in 1927.” @ 


(Left) Oklahoma Governor William H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray ordered 
the national guard to patrol the Oklahoma end of the toll bridge 
owned and operated by the Red River Bridge Company of Texas. 
The Nazis later used this picture in a German magazine as proof of 
internal strife in the United States. 


This barricade and sign were replaced by Texas Rangers after Okla- 
homa Highway Department employees, working under orders from 
Governor Murray, ripped away the original sign and opened the 
free bridge temporarily. 


Texase~ is receivers. 


Texas Rangers moved in to close the Texas end of the free bridge. There were 
about 100 Oklahoma National Guardsmen at the other end of the bridge. 


An Oklahoma Highway Department grader rips up pavement leading to the toll 
bridge on US 75 near Denison after the governor of Oklahoma had ordered 
his state’s end of the bridge closed. 


s another presidential election 


; | : day approaches, probably never 
before was so much at stake in Amer- 
| ica. But most of my 3,700 townsmen 


apparently are chronic misfits who 


: = : couldn’t care less. My town is “Jack- 
: | y - Nn town” — Southern Michigan Prison 
: 7 a é |. 4 é 7 near Jackson. 


Now, in the morning chow line, a 
By PETE SIMER 87776 _ 7 young murderer and a middle-aged 
ee. . burglar come close to blows in an ar- 
gument on the merits of the Republi- 


_—  . : | : can Party. An alert guard breaks it 

oe | ag - a 7 : . . , up just in time. 
| eo Ly — A Lo \ ao A {| | The burglar is serving his fifth term 
"| Witold? oe ent Pier, = in my town. I know him well. So, 
ty oe —— = Se ee a _- = <: _ An after he cools off, I needle him a bit, . 
SS S— = —— H : saying, “T take it you'd vote Demo- 


— = = SSS SS | cratic.” He scowls and says, “Hey, 

a SS I) ; man, I never voted in my life. I’ve 
| i ANS == Ap got sense enough to know that no 
| | oe th ot SS i a matter who gets elected, the best John 


: Q. Public’s gonna get is the worst of 
. : it. The hell with votin’!” 
st A hi v4 That’s seditious philosophy, isn’t it? 
hl THEN oS xy a aM | O eh Ney |. “The hell with votin’!” means down 
|, ‘Hh lS. : with democracy, your country, your 


Ce government, and consequently every 
home (where government really be- 
gins) in the land. 


Yet, I have often said “The yhell 


a | with votin’!” but it came out disguised 
| | h something like this: “I couldn’t make 
h Ny ‘<e - ti ne - it to the polls; had too many other 
4 WO VARANY) OSC XY hy | things to do on election day.” The 
ily a WINNNE | ee w Se Woy ee reflection lures me into deep concern 
\ Vaated Wee i . h) a M of and holds me down with this hard and 
| | i) WNgy Psi y a heavy fact: I am stripped of my voting 


rights for many elections to come. 

I begin to wonder how the other 
inmates feel about not being allowed 
to vote. Later, I question nearly 300 
of them. Almost 90 per cent merely 
shrug or otherwise indicate lack of 
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i , : i) ry | aA : A 4 | . 7 ; : : Yo " y i concern. Eighty individuals admit 
| 4 ‘a i KY Ne No that they’d never voted! (Could the 
i | Ve is wi t i WA ROY ee le deeds that landed us here be germane 
rae iL . : > x NSeei | i to such disregard for democracy?) 
ait RY\XY INA Wey ‘ ONE Consider three responses to the ques- 
ae 4 “ OY Ne Ni a ey | tion: “Did you vote regularly when 
| ENCE wa XN) Ms ON KT ND, you were free?” 
i | Gambling syndicate underling (age 
- 33, serving 5-10 years): “The organ- 
| 4 ization always saw to it that I voted; 
i ‘lv 
\| Vi 


even told me who and what to vote 
for.” 

Alcoholic (doing 1-2 for nonsup- 
port): “They’d let us off work in time 
to make it to the polls, all right. But 
I'd stop at a buddy’s house to talk the 
election over. There’d be a bottle or 
two around. And somehow, before I 
considered all the issues and candi- 
dates and decided who’d get my vote, 
it was either too late or I was too 
loaded to care any more.” 

Vote fraud fall-guy (age 72, serving 
112-2): “Election days was gravy days 
for me. I always voted. Got five 


An Honest Man 


Diogenes, you can stop searching. 
We have found the honest man. 

Joe Ben Lievre of Portland, Texas, 
thought he’d lost $160, some valuable 
papers, and a pair of trousers last 
month, but instead he found a “true 
and honest man, one in a million.” 

The honest man is Ben M. Yeats 
of the Highway Department’s main- 
tenance section in Corpus Christi who 
found Lievre’s trousers containing the 
wallet and papers. 

Lievre had gone for a swim in 
Nueces Bay at Corpus Christi and left 
his trousers containing the wallet on 
the running board of his pickup. 
When he finished his swim, he de- 
cided to keep on his suit and got into 
his truck. He did not think of the 
trousers until he got home. But it 
was too late then. They were gone. 
Lievre thought it was the last of his 
$160. 

But the next day Yeats knocked 
on his door. 


bucks a_ ballot. 
$55 or $60.” 

As for me—well, occasionally it is 
difficult to face the mirror of patriot- 
ism and like what you see. Instead 
of voting, ve often gone hunting or 
fishing; attended to selfish matters of 
assorted kinds. But the future will 
offer opportunities to prove my deter- 
mination never again to skip a chance 
to vote. 

In the meantime, what about you? 

Like many other sheer blessings in 
America’s full-fashioned freedom, the 
privilege of voting rarely is completely 


Sometimes I made 


“Did you lose anything?” he asked 
Lievre. Lievre told his story and 
described the wallet and contents. 
Yeats handed over the missing arti- 
cles. The maintenance man, who pa- 
trols the freeways in Corpus Christi, 
had noticed traffic dodging the trou- 
sers on the Nueces Bay Causeway 
the night before and stopped to pick 
them up. 

Lievre tried to give Yeats half the 
money, sticking it in his shirt pocket. 
But Yeats refused it, saying he was 
not entitled to any reward. A few 
minutes after the maintenance man 
left, Lievre sat down and wrote him 
a long thank-you note, which said in 
part: 

“I cannot express the admiration I 
have for you. I did not for an instant 
entertain the thought of ever recover- 
ing my wallet and cards, much less the 
money therein. I shall never forget 
this act of probity, honesty, and inte- 
grity. Your honest and kind act has 
strengthened my belief in the integrity 
of the good Americans. Please do not 
hesitate to call on me day or night if 
you ever need a friend. I will be 
overjoyed to answer your call. You 
are one in a million.” 

District Engineer Travis Long said 
it made him feel proud to have such 


appreciated until it is lost. I know. 
So I must agree with the immigrant 
who said: “Americans don’t adequate- 
ly appreciate their system of govern- 
ment because they don’t understand 
what it ain’t.” 

However, our Star Spangled Banner 
waves best when every thread is in- 
tact. Similarly, the government it 
represents needs every vote. 

But nobody votes in my town. No- 
body may. What could be worse 
patriotically? Only your town, where 
every adult may vote ... and you 
don’t. @ 


a man working in his district. 

“This is another case of an honest 
man employed by the Texas Highway 
Department here in our maintenance 
section in Corpus Christi,” said Long. 
“You can well understand the pride I 
take when such things as this happen 
in the normal working day of one of 
our personnel.” W@ 


BEN DY EATS oy. 
- “one in a million” 


Instant Research 


hanks to “instant research” now 

available to the Texas Highway 
Department and other organizations 
throughout the world, engineers do 
not have to spend time reinventing 
the wheel. 

“In other words,” explains Ivan 
Mays of Highway Design Division’s 
research section, “if someone has al- 
ready solved a specific problem, we 
need to use that information rather 
than go through the same exploration 
to arrive at the same conclusion. This 
way we can devote our time to where 
the payoff possibility is the greatest.” 

Mays and others involved in high- 
way research can now turn to the 
Highway Research Board’s computer- 
based Highway Research Information 
Service (HRIS) in Washington. 
Though “just a young thing” — it 
was implemented in 1967 after a 
three-year development period — the 
automated informational storage and 
retrieval system has been saving re- 
searchers time, money, and duplica- 
tion. It should help highway en- 
gineers and administrators make the 
best possible use of research findings. 

With 16,000 references stored on 
the computer’s tapes during the first 
year of operation and 10,000 new 
items added each year, the HRIS rep- 
resents one of the most complete col- 
lections of information on highway- 
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related research available. As such, 
it augments traditional research corre- 
lation and dissemination functions of 
the board, says Mays. 

The scope of the subjects covered 
in the system is as broad as the prob- 
lems of planning, building, maintain- 
ing, and operating transportation sys- 
tems. Subjects range from parking 
regulation to soil stabilization, from 
aggregates to esthetics, from hydrol- 
ogy to psychology — anything having 
to do with highway development and 
travel or its interaction with other 
modes of transportation. 

Information stored in the computer 
is current as well as comprehensive. 

“As soon as a new research report 
is released — perhaps in a periodical, 
perhaps in the cooperative research 
program — the HRIS staff decides 
whether or not to put it on tape,” 
Mays states. “They have to be selec- 
tives 

How does the system work? 

“We ask the HRIS for information 
by subject, giving as many key words 
as we think necessary to establish the 
problem,” explains the research en- 
gineer. “If it is a simple problem, 
only a sentence is needed to get a 
good printout. More than likely, 
however, the problem will have to be 
outlined in detail.” 

Mays cites an example. 


“In August, Highway Design 
wanted information on ‘Rural and 
Urban Medians and _ Crossovers.’ 
Several key words were given: spacing, 
location, use, design criteria, warrants. 
We also asked for any information on 
accidents related to medians.” 

These key words were categorized, 
with the computer searching under 
crossings, openings, medians, and 
median openings. The computer 
turned up nine relevant HRIS selec- 
tions and several other periodical ref- 
erences. 

Requests are answered quickly. 
For instance, on July 15 a request was 
issued for a printout on “Functional 
Classification of Highway Systems.” 
On July 19 came the prompt reply: 
“We have enclosed 24 HRIS docu- 
ment records and recommendations 
for other sources of information.” 

R. L. Lewis, head of Highway De- 
sign Division and a highly touted 
booster of research, is also impressed 
with the prompt service and the pro- 
gram’s potential. 

“We get very good response from 
the Research Board and we use the 
HRIS service extensively. I don’t 
know how we compare with other 
states, but I would guess we are one 
of its largest users.” 

Lewis is right. A year-end report 
shows that more than 1,000 retrievals 


By MARJIE MUGNO 


Travel and Information Division 


were obtained from HRIS last year. 
The Highway Department and others 
involved in highway research are al- 
lowed 642 free retrievals a_ year. 
But when a request is submitted, re- 
searchers don’t know if they will turn 
up five or 50 retrievals. 

Though the HRIS service is used 
extensively, most of the requests have 
come from D-8 personnel. 

“Very few of our other engineers 
take advantage of it,’ says Mays, 
“although we have advertised it in our 
Research Digest which circulates 
throughout the districts. This is a 
relatively new idea, however.” 

Actually, the printout is just one 
of the services offered by HRIS. A 
quarterly publication, HRIS Abstracts, 
itemizes abstracts of research reports, 
technical journals, and other material 
stored on the magnetic tape files. 
Photogrammetry, land acquisition, 
roadside development, mineral aggre- 
gates, traffic flow, urban land use, 
and bridge design are just a few of 
the subjects listed in its table of con- 
tents. 

“We receive this publication and 
‘Current Awareness, periodic up-to- 
date reports on subjects of specific 
‘interest — fringe benefits, you might 
say,” Mays states. “We also have ac- 
cess to another publication containing 
thousands of summaries of research 


projects done during the past few 
years here and abroad. This is a big 
help. 

Research section, headed by John 
Nixon, is trying to contribute to the 
success of the programs by keeping 
the HRIS aware of the Department’s 
research endeavors. 

“It’s a two-way street,” Mays ex- 
plains. “We encourage our districts 
to share their ideas, hoping they will 
notify us of new developments which 
we forward to the HRIS.” 

In an administrative circular re- 
leased last February, State Highway 
Engineer J. C. Dingwall stressed the 
importance of dissemination of ideas 
and procedures, saying, “Many new 
research ideas, techniques, and pro- 
cedures are developed by Depart- 
mental personnel which are of value 
on a state-wide basis .. .” 

Dingwall’s sentiments were sup- 
ported in a recent issue of Highway 
Research News when W.N. Carey Jr., 
executive director, paid tribute to the 


Texas Highway Department’s research 
program and its foremost promoter, 
Bob Lewis. 

Wrote Carey: “Keeping up with 
what’s going on in almost any profes- 
sional field of endeavor today is be- 
coming an increasingly difficult task. 
Highway transportation research is, 
of course, no exception. Certainly no 
organization can do it alone. Coping 
with the information explosion re- 
quires great effort and cooperation. 

“In short, the Texas Highway De- 
partment believes strongly in keeping 
its employees abreast of the latest 
research developments in the highway 
transportation field. 

“This penchant for information ex- 
change plays no small role in keeping 
the Texas highway system among the 
country’s finest.” 

The young research bank may well 
prove to be the answer to the “infor- 
mation explosion” for the Texas High- 
way Department and others engaged 
in highway research. @ 


Ivan Mays scans material received from a new automated research bank. 
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SUNGLASSES Key 


to Night Driving 


People can see in the dark better 
than cats — if they have been prop- 
erly conditioned. 

This is one of many findings by Dr. 
R. H. Peckham after many years of 
research on the effects of sunlight on 
night driving. An article by Dr. Peck- 
ham citing recommendations for im- 
proving night vision was carried in 
a recent issue of Highway User maga- 
zine. 

Physiologist Peckham has stolen up 
behind cats in the dead of night and 
pulled their tails. These were cats 


gone wild in the swamps around 
Pensacola, Florida. 
“I don’t recommend it for the 


nerves, though,” says Peckham. “How 
those cats can howl.” 

Dr. Peckham conducted eye re- 
search for the US Navy during World 
War II. His principal concern was 
selection of personnel for nighttime 
duty, and protection of retinal sensi- 
tivity during the day of those assigned 
to such duty. Result of his study was 
that sunglasses were given to every- 
one in the armed services. 

After the war, Peckham recom- 
mended to the Highway Research 
Board that drivers use sunglasses dur- 
ing the day to prevent loss of sensi- 
tivity at night. 

“In 1957 we studied effects of loss 
of visual acuity caused by the glare of 
approaching headlights,” wrote Peck- 
ham. “We concluded that after a 
driver had had a day at the beach 
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without any protection, his car — 
going approximately 50 miles an hour 
— would have covered nearly one- 
fourth a mile before he completely 
recovers his visual acuity after meet- 
ing glaring headlights. During this 
period he would be gradually recover- 
ing. If he hadn’t had the sun ex- 
posure, he would have recovered com- 
pletely in about 250 feet.” 

Dr. Peckham also compared teen- 
agers with adults of 30 years, and 
then with older adults. 

“Teenagers are much more effi- 
cient in terms of retinal responses,” 
concluded Peckham. 

And he found that persons 50 years 
and older are at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. Many of them realize it and 
schedule most of their driving in the 
day time. They find they just don’t 
like to drive at night. The reason is 
that they don’t see as well. And it is 
because their retinal sensitivity drops 
a great deal with the years. 

Peckham claims that if middle-aged 
and elderly drivers would wear the 
darkest sunglasses they can buy for 
daytime wear — even on overcast 
days — they could improve their ret- 
inal sensitivity sufficiently to become 
successful night drivers. 

“The most dangerous daylight con- 
dition, which results in bad night driv- 
ing,” says Peckham, “is sunlight on 
snow. The next most dangerous is 
sunlight on sand and water. Then 
there are the wide-open spaces, plains, 
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flat-open areas, and farm country.” 

Research has shown that wearing 
sunglasses does not weaken a per- 
son’s eyes, claims Peckham. The real 
danger is exposure to light. The ef- 
fect of loss of sensitivity is to rob the 
eye of half or more of the illumination 
available to a normal person. Con- 
sequently, an object must be twice 
as big to be seen. 

“This means that most street signs 
should be larger, not for daylight driv- 
ing but for many persons driving at 
night,” Dr. Peckham warned. “Road 
shoulders must show great contrast. 
Guidelines on the road tend to fade 
out in the dark unless they are kept 
fresh.” 

He said both drivers and traffic 
engineers must remember that small 
indications that help a driver maintain 
visual orientation during the daytime 
are reduced at night and may even be 
lost. 

“There is a real reason for use of 
such large, majestic directional signs 
and highly contrasting road shoulders 
that are being provided along many 
new freeways,” points out Dr. Peck- 
ham. “When any of these clues are 
close to the borderline of visibility, 
a reduction of retinal sensitivity can 
bring it below recognition at night. 

“For those with the worst retinal 
sensitivity, night driving on poorly 
marked roads can become the most 
hazardous occupation next to Russian 
roulette,” concludes Dr. Peckham. M@ 


A Touch of Color 


A touch of color on highway over- 
passes may prove to be the Texas 
Highway Department’s latest weapon 
against highway hypnosis and another 
plank in its beautification program. 

Colored paint, formulated with a 
relatively new product — polyure- 
thane — is being used on steel beam 
girders on some overpasses. Until 
fairly recently, it was thought that 
only aluminum could be used as a 
protective coat. However, the poly- 
urethane-base paint is adding a new 
dimension to the subject and dissolv- 
ing a long-standing supposition that 
only aluminum could withstand the 
elements and prevent corrosion. 

The paint was tested extensively 
by Materials and Tests Division at 
Camp Hubbard. Says Paint Engineer 
K. K. Moore, “It is durable, easy to 
store, and easy to apply. It gives us 
the best paint for our money. We 
try to stay up with the newer products 
and polyurethane is one of the better 
materials on the market.” 

“It has some appeal,” says Clyde 
Silvus, bridge engineer. “A lot of 
states have already experimented with 
color and adopted the idea. 

“We hope the more colorful over- 
passes will help relieve the monotony 
for Interstate travelers, making driv- 
ing safer and more pleasant,” adds 
Silvus. 

For the most part, moss green is 
being used by Bridge Division to dress 
up the steel girders. Color will ap- 
pear on more and more overpasses in 
the future. This initial issue of color 
in the soft green is being stocked in 
Equipment and Procurement Division 
warehouses throughout the state. 

The first steel beam girder over- 
pass to receive a coating of this new 
polyurethane-base paint in green is 
the East Seventh Street Overpass on 
US 183-SH 71 going east just beyond 
the old Montopolis Drive Bridge. 

Besides the green, a different color, 
a dark brown, also will be used in the 
Dallas District. Structural steel on the 
IH 345 elevated expressway in down- 


town Dallas will be painted brown. 

An article in another state highway 
publication takes up the question of 
color. Here are excerpts: 


“Esthetics is playing a more im- 
portant part in bridge design. For- 
merly, most all structures were de- 
signed with purely functional motives, 
but as the public became more aware 
of the structures, designers in turn 
became more aware of public senti- 


ment. Bridges are still designed for 
utilitarian values, but esthetic values 
are playing more of a part in initial 
design. 

“This is not to mean bridge design- 
ers are using ornate designs, but 
rather are designing bridges with 
clean, simple lines which are appeal- 
ing. Where bridges were painted with 
aluminum paint, different colors are 
now being used.” @ 


“IN” FACTS 


Highway Week 1968 brought out some interesting facts and figures 
that the Texas Highway Commission and others took to the people 
of Texas in September. These are indeed important facts. Every 
highway employee should be familiar with them. 


© First of all, Texas’ designated 
highway system grew by almost 
1,000 miles since September 1967, 
from 68,057 to 68,985. The lion’s 
share went to the FM system, 545 
miles, bringing the total designated 
farm to market road mileage to 
39,405. Ultimate projected mile- 
age for the system is 50,000. 


@ Two thirds of the Texas por- 
tion of the Interstate highway sys- 
tem is now open to traffic. More 
than 2,000 are “under rubber” and 
another 462 miles are under con- 
struction on the state’s designated 
3,027 miles. 


® Construction under contracts 
totaling $685 million is in progress 
on Texas highways at the present 
time. During the past year, end- 
ing August 31, almost $396 million 
worth of work was completed. 


© Maintenance costs were $101.5 
million during the past fiscal year, 
protecting the $5.5 billion invest- 
ment in the highway system. 


e® The Highway Department con- 
tinues to spend more than $1 mil- 
lion every year on research to make 
highways safer. The Highway Com- 
mission also has approved a $60.6 


million program for highway better- 
ment and farm to market road im- 
provements during the coming year. 


e Motorists long have been 
pleased with the numerous road- 
side parks — another safety fea- 
ture. A glance at the official Texas 
highway map, with its small green 
dots representing roadside parks, 
is sufficient to assure any motorist 
that he is never far from a place 
to pause and relax. In fact, one 
of every seven roadside parks in 
the entire nation is in Texas. 

Small green squares were added 
to the 1968 map for the first time, 
representing safety rest areas on the 
Interstate system. The rest areas 
contain rest room facilities, drink- 
ing water, covered picnic arbors, 
fireplaces, and travel information 
displays. There are now 12 pairs 
of comfort  stations-safety rest 
areas, and four more pairs are un- 
der construction. 


e In 1968 some six million 
motorists will drive approximately 
seven million vehicles an estimated 
60 billion miles on Texas highways 
—to work, to shop, to school, to 
bring farm products to the city, to 
seek recreation away from the city’s 
bustle. 


Dallas Times Herald, in an editorial— 
There could be no better laboratory for 
a test of new trafficway techniques than 
Dallas’ Central Expressway, long beset by 
congestion on the freeway itself and 
plagued by disconnected service roads. 

The City of Dallas and the Texas High- 
way Department will take part in a cor- 
ridor study by Texas A&M’s_ highway 
institute . . . 

Computers will play a major role in the 
study, watching the traffic, analyzing it, 
and then relaying the information to on- 
coming motorists about the way to avoid 
jams by using adjacent surface streets. 

The Dallas project is expected to link 
control systems on arterial streets with 
all elements of freeway control, encourag- 
ing use of the three lanes of service 
roads and thus relieving the load on the 
freeway lanes. 


Dallas Morning News staff writer Helen 
Callaway put it this way——-Help is coming 
for North Central Expressway, the grand 
old lady of Dallas freeways—the skinny 
siren who has long lured more cars at 
rush hour than she can gracefully and 
speedily handle. 


Houston Post, reporting—The City of 
Houston is erecting signs at a new grade 
crossing in a way considered outmoded 
and dangerous by the Texas Highway 
Department. 

Huge steel directional signs have been 
placed in the “Y’s’” formed by Allen 
Parkway and its ramps at the Studewood- 
Lincoln bridge over Buffalo Bayou. 

State engineers claim that too many 
drivers wrap their cars around the im- 
movable standards when leaving the main 
road. 

City Public Works Director E. B. Cape 

. Said the city could not initiate the 
breakaway signs until the department’s 
studies in that area are finished and na- 
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tional standards are set. 

Supervising design engineer Dexter 
Jones said no studies are necessary. . . 
They have been found hazardous. 

“They stand at a point of decision for 
the motorist,’’ he said. ‘‘The driver tries 
to swerve off to the right at the last 
minute and fails to clear the standard. 
Moving along at a fast speed in a great 
volume of traffic, he might have missed 
the advance sign. So when the ramp does 
loom into view, he quickly turns off and, 
unfortunately, fails to gauge his speed. 

“If the standard is not there, he at 
least has a chance...” 


Palestine Herald-Press, noting — With 
the millions of words written and pub- 
lished about highway safety, the National 
Foundation for Highway Safety has found 
another way to urge careful driving as 
the Foundation says, this is the ‘Voice of 
Uncle Sam”: 

“I lost my first son in Battle at Lexing- 
ton in 1775. 1 lost my millionth son in 
Korea in 1951. | lost my first son in 
a traffic accident in New York in 1901 
and my millionth son in 1951. 

“It took 175 years and all of our wars 
to kill a million of my sons. The auto 
did the same thing in 50 years, and will 
kill the second million in 18 years.” 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram, with a Deca- 
tur dateline—The old ‘‘Meridian High- 
way’? would blink at what is happening 
north of Fort Worth in Wise County. 

Back in the early 20’s, US Highway 81 
was a masterpiece of highway construc- 
tion, and because its route followed the 
8ist meridian from Canada to Mexico 
it became known as the Meridian High- 
way. 

With its two lanes of pavement, wide 
enough for two Model T’s to meet in com- 
parative safety, it was the talk of the 


country, and it was the only highway in 


the area that kept the driver out of the 
mud. 

Today, distance is measured by time 
rather than by miles, and soon the dis- 
tance from Decatur to Fort Worth will be 
cut to approximately 30 minutes. 


El Paso Times, stating——Officials . . 
met to finalize plans for the counties 
presentation of the proposed Rio Grande 
Scenic Highway. 

The $6 million highway would be from 
EI Paso to Big Bend National Park. The 
highway would enable people to view 
some great scenery, including the only 
flowing waterfall in Texas, Capote Falls, 
south of Van Horn. The route would 
eliminate 100 miles from the present non- 
direct route from El Paso to Big Bend. 


San Angelo Standard-Times, reporting 
—— Lewis Seibert, president of San An- 
gelo’s Board of City Development, has . 
asked Gruen planner John Belle to sup- — 
port a request for an East-West Freeway 
bond issue—and indicated BCD directors 
would, in turn, support Gruen-proposed 
improvements “‘when they are ready.” 

Seibert said the downtown redevelop- 
ment plan, which eventually will include 
all of San Angelo, “has made quite an 
impression on me. Along with many 
others, | hope we can see it successfully 
completed.” 


Temple Telegram, declaring—The State 
Highway Department may have to revise 
its construction plans on making Highway 
190 a four-lane controlled-access high- 
way, from Belton to Copperas Cove. 

The Copperas Cove City Council was 
told that its cost for relocating utilities, 
drainage, and curb and gutter for the 
highway within the city limits would be 
an estimated $325,000 ... twice the 
amount the project originally was ex- 
pected to cost. 


The Shifting Sa 
of Monahans 


There is an area out near the West 
Texas town of Monahans that is rem- 
iniscent of the great Sahara. 

It’s the Monahans Sandhills State 
Park, 3,840 acres of wind-sculptured 
sand dunes located about seven miles 
east and north of Monahans. Some 
of the dunes here reach a height of 70 
feet. That is why years ago when 
Highway Department engineers tried 
to build a highway through the area 
they found the going tough in the 
shifting sands. 

Today US 80-IH 20 skirts the area 
to the south and SH 18 lies well to 
the west. Park Road 41 carries visi- 
tors to the heart of the rolling sand 
hills, where little vegetation grows. 
But there is fun here — the rare thrill 
of the sand buggy plunging over the 
crests and flanks of the dunes like a 
roller coaster. The new thrill at the 
park is sand surfing, already a popular 
sport in California, Peru, and Ger- 
many. Top speeds of 30 miles an 
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hour have been recorded by sand 
surfers. 

There is also picnicking, hiking, 
and nature study. 

The Sandhills Museum, located just 
inside the park entrance, serves as an 
interpretive center for the park with 
such exhibits as Indian artifacts, 
wagon train relics, and botanical, 
archeological and geological exhibits. 

The park entrance is approximately 
five miles east of Monahans on US 
80-IH 20 and is open from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m., May 1 to Labor Day; 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., Labor Day to May 1. 
Park headquarters are open 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. in summer; 9 a.m. to dark Sat- 
urday and Sunday in winter. 

On the following centerspread is a 
color photograph of the fascinating 
sand hills. The building near the 
center is a Texas and Pacific Railroad 
section house that now serves as a 
concession stand. Hugh Pillsbury 
was the photographer. M@ 


The Highway Department began producing 


county road maps in 1936 for highway plan- 
ners. Little did they know that someday the 
“little maps” would have just about... . 


Something 


SR issteerd man in khaki 
clothes walked up to the 
counter on the fourth floor of the 
Camp Hubbard office building in Aus- 
tin and asked for a county road map. 

“He was searching for a gold mine 
and I wish I could remember the 
county,” says Doris George wistfully. 
“We meant to keep track of his prog- 
Tesse 

The gold-mine hunter is but one of 
many who purchase county maps com- 
piled, prepared and distributed by 
Planning Survey Division. Snake- 
hunters, Mormons, and grave-yard 
hunters, are among the eager custo- 
mers. 

Besides containing information on 
highways and bridges in Texas, the 
county maps pinpoint a myriad of 
things, including business  establish- 
ments, grain elevators, cemeteries, 
sawmills, windmills, forest fire towers, 
pumping stations, historic sites, auto 
graveyards, garbage dumps, railroads, 
factories, fish hatcheries, ponds, air- 
fields, underground telephone lines, 
and military fields. 

Marvels Doris, “I never realized so 
many people use the maps in so many 
ways until I began selling maps five 
years ago.” 

She and Myrtle Schaefer staff the 
map sales office as part of their other 
duties for the division. They help 
distribute maps to Department per- 
sonnel as well as governmental agen- 
cies, private organizations, companies, 
and individuals. 

More than 345,000 county road 
maps were either sold or distributed 
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last year, says Planning Survey Direc- 
tor Joe Wright. 

“We sell county road maps to UT 
students, rock hunters, spelunkers, 
deer hunters, skin divers, commercial 
developers, hikers, school kids, to 
people who like to explore county 
roads on pretty days, to retired people 
wanting to trace family trees, to just 
about everybody,” explains Doris. 
“We have one woman who comes in 
regularly. She is a bird watcher. 
Maybe the maps give her leads on new 
roads to take.” 

Schools order quite a few maps, as 
do trucking companies, major oil 
companies, telephone companies, and 
other mapping companies. 

Although many maps are sold indi- 
vidually, many are bulk purchases. 

“We have been selling 25-50 maps 
of one county or another to county 
auditors, real estate companies, cham- 
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bers of commerce, and tax collectors,” 
Doris continues. “We sold 100 sheets 
each to an insurance company and an 
East Texas newspaper recently.” 

Selling maps isn’t always as easy as 
it sounds. 

Especially when the purchaser isn’t 
sure what he wants. 


“Some ask for ‘a county map with 
very few roads on it.’ Or some will 
say, ‘I want a county map’. Then 
we have to ask — and some, several 
times — which county map. It is 
amazing how many don’t realize Texas 
has 254 counties. There isn’t much to 
do but show them a map as an ex- 
ample. Being here in Austin, we 
usually show them Travis County,” 
says Doris. 

Some are undecided about what 
size to buy and are asked about their 
plans for the maps. The individual is 
told maps come in three sizes: full- 
scale (36” x 50”), $1 per sheet; half- 
scale (18” x. 25”), 25-cents*petmencem 
and quarter-scale (10”x 14’), 10 
cents per sheet. Half-scale maps are 
easier to carry in cars than the full 
scale and easier to handle than quar- 
ter-scale maps, so half-scale maps are 
more popular. 

The maps are compiled and pre- 
pared by the mapping section, headed 
by Dick Spiller. 

“The Department uses the maps in 
many ways,” says Spiller. “For 
instance, we use them for making title 
sheets and plans and mosaics for the 
districts. The districts use them for 
long-range road planning and on pre- 
liminary locations. 

“We also use maps as basis for 
traffic maps showing traffic counts 
and in design standards,” Spiller con- 
tinues. “I guess one of their most 
valuable aids to the Department is in 
selection of additions to the farm to 
market system. D-10 furnishes field 
personnel with factual data on the 


proposed additions. It is on the basis 
of these facts that a great number of 
miles are selected.” 

District engineers are encouraged 
to request sufficient maps to keep key 
district and residency personnel sup- 
plied with the latest maps. Planning 
Survey Division also furnishes districts 


map negatives and positives to make 
revisions or reproductions. 

District offices have enough maps 
for local distribution, but map sales 
are generally slow. 

Although some Planning Survey 
Division sales are made in person, 
they primarily process mail orders and 
leave over-the-counter sales to Tom 
Taylor’s Travel and Information Di- 
vision. 

For convenience of Department 
personnel in the downtown Austin 
area as well as the public, D-16 op- 
erates the map distribution in con- 
junction with its first-floor informa- 
tion booth in the main building. 

Map distribution there is handled 
by Jan Hoover, Teena Machock, and 
Marti Plumley. 

Says Jan, “Most of our sales are 
routine requests. I do remember one 
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man going treasure hunting around 
Galveston. He thought there was 
more treasure there than across from 
Corpus and Padre Island. And a 
fertilizer salesman asked for maps so 
he could locate farms and ranches.” 

“In September,” says Teena, “map 
sales to deer hunters pick up. Most 
of our sales seem to be to men. If 
women do ask for a map, they usually 
do so for husbands or bosses.” 

“We have a lot—men and women, 
old and young—who hunt grave- 
yards. They start in one county and 
work their way around the state,” 
says Marti. “I was surprised the first 
time someone said he was going grave 
hunting, but I couldn’t act shocked.” 

Marti was no more surprised than 
Jack Jordan, assistant director of 
Planning Survey Division, who once 
sold maps to a snake hunter. 

“He shopped around for snakes 
like he was shopping for diamond 
rings,” says Jordan. “He’d come in, 
get a few county maps, and be back 
in a month or two.” 

Preachers purchase maps, too. 

“They'll say, ‘Now I have a county 
church out there. I have to find out 
where my people are.’ Mormon mis- 
sionaries come in regularly for our 
maps, too.” 

Jordan has a friend who has a trac- 
tor company and services and repairs 
tractors and machinery for farmers. 
The friend tapes the county maps 
together like a mosaic. When a 
farmer calls for help, he’ll look at the 
mosaic on the wall and dispatch a 
truck within minutes. 


Chambers of commerce also use 
county road maps. 

“For example, Llano County has 
bought and ‘doctored’ about 200 at 
a time with a message reading ‘Deer 
Hunters Welcome,’ said Jordan. 
“Recreational areas ‘doctor’ up our 
maps, too. We say, ‘Fine. Just take 
off the Highway Department title.’ 

“Whenever an individual or com- 
pany asks permission to reprint our 
maps, we tell them to go ahead, but 
follow our rules — take off our title 
so that neither the Highway Depart- 
ment nor Bureau of Public Roads 
will be associated with their en- 
deavors,” emphasizes Jordan. 

Many people have used county 
maps to look for gold, but only one 
seemed to think that Planning Survey 
had a gold mine. 

“A UT student had a real good 
business going for a short while. He’d 


buy a few maps and sell them in the 
shopping center for about twice what 
he’d paid for them. He would tell 
us, “You don’t know what a gold mine 
you've got.’ We couldn’t do anything 
about it. It’s not against the law, 
but we’d laugh and cringe at the 
same time.” —Marjie Mugno 


Drawings by George Boutwell 


For those who enjoy dropping bits of information into a lagging con- 
versation, here is a quiz borrowed from the New Jersey Transporter. 


What is the origin of the term 
“highway”? 
- The term highway was brought 
to America by colonists from Eng- 
land. There, as in America, wild 
animals traveled the grassy high 
“ground in search of the best graz- 
ing land. Public thoroughfares be- 
tween communities that followed 
these animal paths became known 
as “bigh roads,” “high weye,” and 
-Pnally, highway. 


Why were many early Amer- 
team highways called “turn- 
pikes’? 

Control of the highways was 
given to individual states and tolls 
were levied for maintenance. Toll 
houses were equipped with long 
polls, or pikes, to stop travelers for 
collection of tolls. After collecting 
the fees, the gatekeeper turned the 


pike; hence “turnpike.” 


What is the origin of the 
word “macadam,” which is used 
to describe a type of modern 
highway surface? 

The name commemorates John 


Loudon MacAdam, a Scottish engi- 
neer, who fathered the good roads 
movement in England in 1815. 
MacAdam invested his own money 
and was instrumental in building 
920 miles of good roads in the 
British Isles. 


What famous American high- 
way was improved by Benjamin 
Franklin? 

The Boston Post Road, now part 
of US No. 1, was marked with 
milestones in 1753 by Benjamin 
Franklin. This road between Bos- 
ton and New York became a major 
military route for the Continental 
troops during the American revolu- 
tion and part of the most vital ar- 
tery of travel and trade in the 
Republic. 


Washington, Jefferson, and 
Hamilton gave money to an ex- 
ploration fund that resulted 
eventually in what modern 
highway? 

The Northwest Trail, from Chi- 
cago to Seattle, crisscrosses the 
path made by the expedition of 


Lewis and Clark through the un- 
explored Northwest. These found- 
ing fathers contributed money to 
the fund that launched the expedi- 
tion in 1804. 


Washington, Jefferson, and 
Franklin proposed an east-west 
highway to unite the nation. 
However, the actual linking of 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
with a paved highway did not 
eccur until 1935, when what 
famous highway was com- 
pleted? 

The Lincoln Highway, begun in 
1913 and finished in 1935, span- 
ning 3,331 miles. 


What American highway was 
blazed by Daniel Boone? 

The southern route to the West 
was blazed by Boone and a few 
companions from Fort Watauga, 
N.C., through the Cumberland Gap 
and into Kentucky. Boone’s Wild- 
erness Road is now followed by the 
eastern branch of the Dixie High- 
way. 


Safely Program 
for 1969 


“This program emphasizes the 
long-standing concern of the 
Texas Highway Commission and 
the Highway Department for the 
safety of those who use the high- 
ways, said Texas Highway 
Commission Chairman J. H. 
Kultgen late last month. 

Kultgen’s statement was made 
in announcing the $60.6 million 
State Highway Safety and Bet- 
terment and Farm to Market 
Road Improvement Program for 
1969, 

The program includes 1,177 
projects in 224 counties. In all, 
7,764.1 miles of highways and 
FM roads will undergo improve- 
ments. Sixty-two per cent of the 
work will be on US-and state- 
_ numbered highways. 

Bulk of the work will serve to 
increase safety on the highways. 
A large portion of the program 
is for reconstruction of highways 
and FM roads, including such 
work as widening pavement and 
structures, improvements to 
shoulders, and construction of 
improved surfacing. 

Scope of the program this 
year has been expanded from 
the 1968 program passed last 
year. Last year the program in- 
cluded 859 projects on a total 
of 5,182 miles. Cost of last 
years program was $40 mil- 


lion. @ 
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oe fatality rate. in 
964 and 1965, eight accidents 
olving vehicle collisions with 


gn supports on Interstate 
hin District 20 alone re- 
in 10 fatalities. In Beau- 
terstate 10 had three fa- 
sulting from. collisions 
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the 83 miles of Inter- 


ere converted — to the 


type. Since comple- 


this modification project, 


accidents Eons vehicles 


colliding with major signs have 


been investigated. In every case 
the vehicle has been driven away 
from the scene — with no report 


_ of personal injuries. Moreover, 


the Department of Public Safety 
considers 14 of the 29 accidents 
investigated “hit and run.” 

A year ago this district re- 
placed the steel transformer 
bases on Beaumont’s IH 10 
illumination system. Before then, 
any collision with these poles 
was like hitting the proverbial 
immovable object. During the 


past year, we have investigated 


13 accidents in which poles were 
knocked down, with no known 
injuries and very minor vehi- 


- cular damage. 


_ At this time there are no trees 


_ within 25 feet of the edge of any 
traveled lane. 
been systematically removing 
rigid supports oe all - 


The district has 


trees from the highway right of 
way. We believe this has re- 
sulted in many unknown “safe 

accidents” in District 20. @ 
— Richard N. Cardwell 
Senior Traffic Engineer 
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THE PLATE SAYS IT — William A. Clark, supervising resident engineer at 
Rosenberg, adjusts his personalized license plate. Clark is the only High- 
way Department resident engineer who can prove it with his license plates. 
Photograph by F. W. Brown, District 12. 


HIGH AND DRY—That’s how some of the fences are left as the sands 
shift around in District 6 near Monahans. District Maintenance Engineer 
Russell Neal’s photo shows how ranchers tie on fence posts as existing ones 
disappear beneath the shifting sands. When the sand moves along, the 
rancher is left with a “high” fence. 


(Left) Interstate 10 continues its trek northwest 
out of San Antonio on its way west to intersect 
with IH 20 near the Apache Mountains in District 
24. This project, north of Boerne in District 15, 
_is being built beside existing US 87, far left. 
The job is approximately 85 per cent complete 
and will add six miles to Texas’ Interstate system. 
Photograph by Frank Boyd. 


WHERE FOUR LEVELS MEET—(Right) This mas- 
sive pylon will hold two levels in the four-level, 
all-directional interchange of IH 635-US 175 on 
the southeast side of Dallas. Designed by James 
Dunlevy, supervising designing engineer in Bridge 
_ Division, the pylon eliminates the maze of columns 
required for the usual four-level interchange, 
thus relieving the driver of that feeling of claus- 
trophobia. The structure is 77 feet high, eight 
feet square at the bottom, and six feet at the top. 
Each pylon arm will carry two lanes of traffic. 
Photograph by Marvin Bradshaw, District 18. 


i ene i 


A lighter, more economical litter truck—District 15 asked Equipment and 
Procurement for five one-ton trash trucks to replace the heavier 2¥2-ton 
truck usually used by maintenance crews to carry litter. The truck has a 
tilting mechanism and stake-side dump body and holds a bigger volume 
of trash than the 242-ton truck. Expanded metal wire was added to the 
top and sides in District 15 shops. It also has a swinging tail gate. 
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AWARDS 


(As of October 31, 1968) 
40 Years 


District 9 
Wylie H. Compton, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 13 
*Henry C. Veazey, District Engineer 

District 15 

Milton J. Kohr, Accountant III 
District 16 

Toribio Rocha, Skilled Laborer 


35 Years 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Samuel R. Etter, Accountant III 
Motor Vehicle Division 
Marie Conrey, Clerical Supervisor LI 


District 4 

James M. Melius, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
District 5 

Earl E. Anthony Jr., Maintenance Construction Foreman Ll 
District 8 
Ben R. Wilkinson, Supervising Resident Engineer 

District 9 

Coy C. Mitchell, Maintenance Construction Foreman I 
District 12 

Frank L. Simpson, Skilled Laborer 
District 13 
Paul B. Sutton, Skilled Laborer 

District 17 


Johnie N. Hay, Engineering Technician V 


30 Years 


Accounting Division 
E. J. Gillespie, Chief Accountant I 
Construction Division 
Justin M. Bingham, Engineer of Field Construction 
Highway Design Division 
*Talbot S. Huff, Chief Engineer 
District 1 
Johnnie Dewoody, Skilled Laborer 
District 8 
Ralph L. Daugherty, Engineering Technician V 
District 14 
Milburn H. Creel, Skilled Laborer 
District 19 
Albert L. Cook, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 21 
Casimiro Naranjo Jr., Skilled Laborer 
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District 22 
Fred W. Clark Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 


25 Years 


District 2 
Bruce W. Reed, Engineering Technician V 
John T. Young, Skilled Laborer 
District 11 
Henry V. Buckley, Skilled Laborer 
District 14 
James F. Todd, Supervising Laboratory Engineer 


*Retired. Employees receive 40-year awards when accumulating 40 
years of service within a six-month period of retirement. 


RETIREMENTS 


Accounting Division 
David G. Cooke Sr., Chief Accountant II 


Planning Survey Division 
Lewis C. Boswell, Traffic Survey Supervisor 


District 5 
Claude W. Wells, Skilled Laborer 


District 7 
Luther R. Geeslin, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 16 
Leonard M. Mahoney, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 17 
William C. Vaughan, Chief Accountant I 


District 19 
Audie L. Murph Sr., Skilled Laborer 


District 20 


Leonard Keifer, Skilled Laborer 
Lawrence E. Wenzell Sr., Engineering Technician IV 


District 22 
Joe Jackson, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 24 
Othello F. Garrett, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


The first student hired by the Texas Highway De- 
partment under its cooperative program returned to 
school this fall, perhaps never to return. Perhaps. 
But Claude Pardue’s enthusiasm for the work, the 
people, and the Highway Department is high. In 
fact, he has become a missionary for the Department 
and its student co-op program. 

To help spread the word about the program, Par- 
due persuaded Highway Design Division to let him 
prepare a brochure on it. D-8 gave him the green 
light on the brochure, which is nearing completion 
and will be used to help recruit students. 

Last spring he also set up a slide program for The 
University of Texas’ Department of Engineering 
“Power Show.” Pardue, who has maintained a 2.5 
average the past two years, told engineering students 
about the advantages of working for the Highway 
Department. He is convinced on-the-job training is 
of enormous help in school work and an invaluable 
asset to any engineer’s career. 

“The only disappointment is that I didn’t have an 
alternate in the program,” says Claude, “and High- 
way Design Division doesn’t have another cooperative 
student to carry on. I will work on campus relations 
for the Department because I’ve enjoyed working here 
and because I think everyone should know about the 
Highway Department.” 

The tall 23-year-old said his job with research sec- 
tion of Highway Design Division worked out well, 
particularly since it pointed the way to a field of 
interest. He'll take more elective courses in founda- 
tion design. He will also receive college credit for 
some of the work done for the Department. 

The Department is also losing its only other Austin 
co-op student, Sidney Glasscock. Glasscock spent the 
first of the three required semesters in apprenticeship 
with a private concern, a fabricating plant, in Waco. 
At the time he was completing pre-architectural 
engineering courses at Baylor University. Then he 
switched to The University of Texas and came to work 
for the Highway Department in Bridge Division. 

“J enjoyed my work,” says Glasscock, “and it’s 
helped me out real well financially since ’'m married.” 

There are cooperative students employed in several 
other districts — El Paso, Houston, Beaumont, Bryan, 
Dallas, and Fort Worth — but fewer participants than 
Highway Department recruiters would like. 

However, with Claude Pardue, Sidney Glasscock, 
and a few other enthusiastic supporters, the Depart- 
ment’s cooperative student program may get a needed 
shot in the arm. @ 


Co-op Students 
Boost Program 


Claude Pardue, right, talks with his supervisor John Nixon before winding 
up his work for the Department under the co-op student program. 


Sidney Glasscock of Bridge Division, the Department's only other Austin- 
employed co-op student, moves along. 


Jim Snyder Retires 


Fo’ years with the Texas High- 
way Department. Thirty-six years 
in District 21. Twenty years as a 
district engineer at Pharr. Jim Snyder 
has a lot of memories, many memo- 
rable experiences. 

He'll tell you he hasn’t done any- 
thing special. But with a little per- 
suasion, or “prodding” if you wish, 
he will recount some experiences and 
some outstanding engineering achieve- 
ments. But he won’t take the credit. 

Take Hurricane Beulah—the big 
blow that tied up all of South Texas, 
an area bigger than Indiana under 
water—in September 1967. 

Jim remembers his first big test in 
District 21 as the hurricane of 1933 
(the weather bureau didn’t give them 
names then) which plowed right up 
the middle of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. 


“T think it was worse than Beulah,” 
Jim recalls. “It started about 5 p.m. 
on Labor Day and it was noon the 
next day before the back side had 
calmed down and we could get out. 

“We didn’t have many roads, but 
they were pretty well flooded. At 
noon the next day Mr. Puckett (Dis- 
trict Engineer J. W. Puckett) came 
and got me and said: ‘Let’s go.’ I 
wasn't ready to go, but we did and it 
was a terrible cleanup job. 

“It was the water that came after 
Beulah that did the damage,” Snyder 
said in comparing the two hurricanes. 
“There were 30 inches of rain in 
Brooks County, 25 to 30 inches else- 
where.” 

Highways and streets around Harl- 
ingen were severely damaged when 
dikes containing the Arroyo Colorado 
gave way. Strangely, water still stands 


Monterrey tour during the 1949 meeting of the American Association of State Highway Officials — 
District Engineer J. F. Snyder, left, inspects Mexican fruit with Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer. Snyder had served 15 years as 
assistant district engineer at Pharr before being named to the top post in 1948. 


By BOB WARNER 
Travel and Information Division 


in some areas. Although Jim refers 
to it as “Beulah water,” he explains 
that it represents heavy rainfall since 
last September — water that had no 
place to go because the soil still re- 
tains much of the rainfall from Beu- 
lah. 

Jim Snyder also supervised con- 
struction of the first headquarters 
building in Pharr and the new head- 
quarters fronting on the US 83 ex- 
pressway. Both had been occupied 
about a year when the hurricanes 
struck. The roof ridge rows were 
blown off both buildings. Snyder 
counts the hurricanes as the only ones 
of any consequence in his 36 years 
in the Valley. 

Scarcity of base materials led Jim 
into some far-reaching research that 
has affected highway construction in 
Texas and indeed the nation. In 1938 
Snyder supervised a study in asphalt 
and cement soil stabilization in Kle- 
berg and Kenedy counties. 

“We lacked base materials,” he 
explained. “There wasn’t much con- 
struction money available in those 
days and we needed to find something 
to substitute for available materials 
because hauling was, and is, expen- 
sive. 

“An engineer named Manigault 
(D. E. H. Manigault, division engineer 
at El Paso, and later Austin, before 
he was named special research engi- 
neer) was fooling around with the 
idea of lime stabilization. Everyone 
thought he was crazy.” 

The experiments in Kleberg and 
Kenedy counties were to determine 
the feasibility of stabilizing sandy soil 
of the lower coastal regions of South 


Texas. They were successfully con- 
cluded. The knowledge gained be- 
came a part of Departmental speci- 
fications for highway construction 
wherever weak base materials have 
had to be strengthened by additives. 

Although Snyder made these ex- 
periments the basis for a “profession- 
al” (advanced) degree in civil engi- 
neering from Kansas State College, 
he credits Manigault and Chester Mc- 
Dowell, Materials and Tests soils en- 
gineer, with developing effective soil 
stabilization techniques. 

“The lime experiments pretty well 
started in Texas,” Snyder said. “They 
have been in practical use for the last 
15 years.” 

This discussion led to an explora- 
tion of Jim’s views on what makes the 
Texas Highway Department one of 
the best in the nation. 

“I think longevity in the Depart- 
ment has a lot to do with the develop- 
ment of integrity. The way we do 
things may not be the best way, but 
we get things done — we complete 
our projects. 

“And it encourages an engineer to 
do what he thinks is right — to have 
the guts to stick his neck out when 
everyone says he’s crazy. One man 
says your idea won’t work ... . it’s 
no good... it won't hold up... 
it will deteriorate. 

“Personally, I think the Depart- 
ment has been good to me — and I’ve 
done what I’ve thought was right, the 
best I could do.” 

Jim Snyder has been doing his 
“best” since he joined the Highway 
Department in 1928 as an instrument- 
man and inspector. Prior to that he 
had been working on a railroad job. 

“T heard Pa Puckett, who was then 
a Highway Department resident engi- 
neer in Jones County, was looking 
for an engineer,” recalled Snyder. 

He applied for the job, but he 
didn’t get it. Puckett did not think 
he had enough experience for the job. 
But Puckett must have had second 
thoughts. He called Snyder the next 
day and offered him a job on another 


Palm-lined highways are numerous in the Lower Valley, thanks to Jim Snyder who began an 
planting program in the early thirties. 


active 


project—constructing a bridge across 
Jim Ned Creek. The job lasted about 
one week. Puckett brought a “long, 
tall drink of water” to replace him. 
But it turned out all right. Puckett 
assigned him to another project at 
Eastland, a job that lasted 18 months. 

“But I almost starved to death,” 
Snyder remembers. “I think it was 
several months before I got paid. Mr. 
Puckett made up the payroll, but 
forgot to add my name to it. If I 
hadn’t been playing baseball, I prob- 
ably would have starved.” 

Snyder played for the Arab Gaso- 
line Company and a city team from 
Woodson. He was paid $15 to $20 
a game and this barely carried him 
over until he drew his first pay check. 

In March 1932 Puckett was named 
head of the newly created Division 
21 at Pharr. And the next month 
he sent for Snyder to serve as his 
district project engineer. The follow- 
ing year Snyder became assistant 
division engineer, a title that was 
changed to assistant district engineer 
in 1938. 

In World War II Snyder joined 
the US Army Corps of Engineers and 
helped build highways and airfields in 
Iran, and later the European Theater. 

“When I came back from service in 
1945, Mr. Puckett handed the farm 
to market program, and kept me so 
busy I didn’t know what else was 
going on,” said Snyder. 

When Puckett retired in 1948, he 
wrote State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer, 

“I suggest Mr. J. F. Snyder as my 
replacement. There isn’t anything he 
can’t do as well or better than I can.” 
Well, he got the job and held it for 
20 years. All told Jim Snyder has 
been an assistant district engineer and 
a district engineer for 35 years! 

It has been said that the worth of 
a man cannot be measured by what 
his contemporaries think of him. Jim 
Snyder may be an exception, for cer- 
tainly the county and city officials 
with whom he has dealt for the last 
20 years hold him in high regard. 
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This roadside park (circa 1935) by Highway 4 (now US 83) near Mission features a pond with lilies 
and bentwood benches and a foot bridge. Jim Snyder promoted roadside plantings throughout the 
Rio Grande Valley — bougainvillea, hibiscus, poinsettia, native olive, ebony, Brazilian pepper, and 
other flowering plants. 


Hidalgo County Judge Milton 
Richardson, who was first elected to 
that post in 1948, said of Snyder: 

“I have found Jim to be one of the 
outstanding highway engineers in the 
state. He is a thorough engineer and 
very cooperative. He will listen to 
you, and if he cannot make the deci- 
sion himself, he will refer you to the 
Highway Commission to discuss your 
problem. And he holds no grudges 
afterwards — whatever the outcome. 
It has been a pleasure to work with 
him.” 

The dean of county judges, Oscar 
Dancy of Cameron County, who has 
held that post for more than 40 years, 
says of Jim: 

“I have had plenty of dealings with 
him. He is not only competent, but 
very fair indeed. I regret to see him 
leave the service.” 

“For 17 years I worked with Jim 
Snyder and his staff to build the best 
possible highway system for this 
area,” said Jack Drake, former execu- 
tive director of the Lower Rio Grande 


Valley Chamber of Commerce. “All 
of us regret to see Jim go. We know 
that he is being succeeded by another 
good and competent highway engi- 
neer, but we are losing a friend.” 

Snyder plans to do a “lot of hunt- 
ing” and target shooting. He'll also 
spend a lot of time in front of the 
color television set given him as a 
retirement present by employees of 
District 21. 

Then he and Mrs. Snyder, whom 
he met in Kansas while in school, 
may just drive to Kansas City to visit 
their daughter and _ two-year-old 
grandson. 

Despite Snyder’s achievements in 
the Valley, he admits his successor 
Raymond Stotzer, will find a lot of 
challenges. Stotzer proved himself a 
good and competent engineer in the 
New Braunfels residency in District 
15. And he follows in the steps of 
one of the last of the “old turks”— 
men who made the rules when they 
didn’t have one to fit the task at 
hand. @ 


The Street” That Jimmy Built 


Jim Snyder’s real “mark” in the 
Rio Grande Valley is the travelways 
which spiderweb into virtually every 
corner of the district. 

And in the Lower Valley there is 
an unusual pattern of highways and 
farm to market roads serving the high- 
ly urbanized area. The highway sys- 
tem here consists principally of north- 
south roads. There are only a few 
Snyder ex- 


east-west thoroughfares. 
plains: 

“We found that where two paved 
roads crossed, providing a point of 


conflict, we simply couldn’t get motor- 
ists on either road to stop, or to sur- 
render the right of way. So we con- 
centrated on constructing all paved 
roads in a general north-south pattern. 
They are only a few miles apart. 

“The county commissioners throw 
a little gravel on the east-west roads 
and no one is very far from a paved 
highway. It keeps the people happy 
and it is a strong safety factor that is 
saving lives.” 

US 83 expressway writhes and 
twists the length of the Lower Valley 


— from west of Mission to the inter- 
national bridge at Brownsville — 
slightly more than 67 miles. The 
expressway has been some 15 years 
in the making, and it is not yet com- 
plete. It was designed to relieve the 
choking burden of traffic on “Old 83” 
— The Longest Main Street in the 
World. 

“Old 83” paralleled the railroad 
serving the Valley’s growing agricul- 
tural industry and was the first high- 
way given a US number in the Valley. 
The railroad fronts the highway on 
the north and commercial businesses 
and light industry on the south for 
virtually its entire length. 

“By 1932 the two-lane highway 
had all the traffic it could carry,” 
said Snyder. “We thought of adding 
a single lane because of limited right 
of way. D.C. Greer was construction 
engineer in 1936 and he came down 
here and agreed that a third lane 
would not work in hilly country, but 
it would be okay in this flat land. So 
we added a third lane.” 

The traffic problems of “Old 83” 
grew rapidly, and by the time Jim 
Snyder became district engineer it was 
obvious that other measures were 
necessary. Traffic delineation or add- 
ing a fourth lane where possible pro- 
vided no more than temporary relief. 
So work on the Valley Expressway 
began, and the first frontage road 
links were opened in February 1961. 

When the expressway is finished, 
it will have cost approximately $55 
million. It will relieve the traffic bur- 
den on “Old 83,” providing a free- 
flowing “main street” for the Lower 
Valley’s 470,000 people. And it will 
stand as a tribute to District Engineer 
Jim Snyder. @ 


The highway Snyder built — District Engineer 
J. F. Snyder watched the Rio Grande Valley 
grow and saw that the people would need an 
expressway to replace Old US 83, ‘longest main 
street in the world.” The entire expressway route 
from west of Mission to Brownsville should be 
open in 1970, guaranteeing continued economic 
growth for the Valley. 
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To and From Our Readers 


Out in District 6 

Russell Neal, district maintenance 
engineer at Odessa, was surprised 
when he received a letter postmarked 
in Oklahoma containing a money 
order for $1.25 for five gallons of 
diesel fuel “borrowed” from a bull- 
dozer parked on the highway right 
of way. Russell said, “We have filled 
many vehicles with the round tubular 
‘credit card,’ but this is the first time 
we have received payment.” 

Neal also sent us a newspaper clip- 
ping about a grave excavation near 
US 290 west of Fort Stockton where 
an IH 10 project is underway. A 
pile of rocks thought to be an old 
grave had to be moved. By law, a 
grave must be excavated and the re- 
mains moved to the nearest cemetery. 
The Department let bids. When the 
funeral home director and his assistant 
arrived at the scene, they found a 
rattlesnake in the pile of rocks and 
another coiled in brush nearby. After 
disposing of the snakes, they dug— 
and found nothing. 

For more than 70 years the story 
had been told that a cowboy, who had 
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drowned while trying to swim a 
flooded nearby creek, was buried be- 
neath the rocks. Apparently, he had 
moved on to a _ happier hunting 


ground — or that great roundup in 
the sky. 
Good Old 64 


Our salute to Kenneth Collins- 
worth and Fezby in the August issue 
brought this response from Dorothy 
Clark of Houston: 

“I remember Old 64 with fond 
memories. Oil was transported by 
trucks in the early 30’s out of the 
great Joinerville Field and the heavy 
traffic made Old 64 an ever changing 
picture of activity. 

“It was bleeding tar then, too, and 
64 went through the little city of Arp. 
Our mailbox was across the highway 
and sometimes in the summer I 


‘walked’ on my knees across the road 
just for fun, ending up with black, 
sticky skin. Reward was a good time, 
a swat on the seat from my mom, and 
a coal-oil rag bath. 

“Since it was a mile plus to Arp 
school, I knew every foot of our sec- 


tion of Old 64, the ditches, trees, 
hills, and the people who lived in the 
unpainted houses along the way. In 
fact, the highway between Tyler and 
Henderson comprised my _ world. 
Only geography books could make me 
believe there was anything worthwhile 
beyond those boundaries. 

“Dear Old 64—I wish I still lived 
close by.” 


Okay, Stop Bugging Me 

Highway Research News reports: 

A “talking” device, designed to 
goad drivers and passengers into using 
the seat belts now required in all 
vehicles, has been developed by Wil- 
liam T. Fine, safety director at the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory. The 
device is an inexpensive and easily in- 
stalled voice box connected electron- 
ically to the seat belts. Turning on 
the ignition switch starts the box in- 
toning, “Fasten your seat belt, please” 
— over and over until all seat belts 
are fastened. If even one belt is un- 
fastened before the switch is turned 
off, the box automatically resumes the 
chant. 


Fine believes the “repetitive nuis- 
ance potential” of the relentless voice 
will force recalcitrant driver and pas- 
sengers to use their seat belts. 

The National Safety Council esti- 
mates some 20,000 lives could have 
been saved in 1966 and 1967 if seat 
belts had been fastened at the time of 
accidents. 


Landscape Architects 

Howard W. Locke, landscape archi- 
tect in Maintenance Operations, re- 
ceived an award for “outstanding ser- 
vices rendered for the Texas Land- 
scape Association” at that organiza- 
tion’s summer meeting in Corpus 
Christi in August. Locke is immedi- 
ate past president of the association. 

Members discussed legislation to 
be presented to the 1969 Texas Legis- 
lature to license and register land- 
scape architects in the state. Roy 
Rodman, head of Maintenance Opera- 
tion’s landscape section and a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, National Commit- 
tee for Registration and License, told 
members about procedure for prog- 
ress of the bill. 


That’s A Lot of Football 

The University Interscholastic 
League, biggest organization of its 
kind in the world, has come up with 
some staggering figures about football 
in Texas this fall. 

There are some 1,011 high schools 


participating in league competition 
this year. That means approximately 
50,000 boys will be playing football. 
Approximately 4,500 varsity games 
and 9,000 “B” team and junior high 
games will be played this fall, an aver- 
age of about 450 games per week. 
This will require some 1,800 officials 
each week. 

Yet all these figures do not include 
approximately 1,400 boys playing in 
private and church schools and col- 
leges, and some 3,600-in state uni- 
versities and junior colleges. 

It all adds up to a lot of mamas and 
papas, relatives, and friends driving a 
lot of miles on our highways and 
streets through November. 


R. J. Hank Dies 

Russell J. Hank, who retired from 
the Highway Department in January 
1959 as administrative engineer, died 
in Austin September 21 at the age of 
75. He was a veteran employee, join- 
ing the Department in 1919 as super- 
intendent of aid projects. Hank was 
named materials and tests engineer 
in 1922, assistant state highway en- 
gineer in 1923, acting state highway 
engineer in 1925, and then state 
highway engineer in April 1925 to 
January 14, 1926, when he resigned. 

Hank rejoined the Department in 
May 1930 as a statistician and be- 
came superintendent of aid projects 
in September that year. In September 
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A unique historical marker has been erected on 


US 84 right of way in the southeastern part of 
Garza County near Justiceburg. TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS reporter Joel Willson submitted this photo 


of a 20-foot scale model of the county’s first pro- 
ducing oil well, completed in 1926 on the J. M. 
Boren property. Since that time, more than 
85,000,000 barrels have been produced in the 
county by some 1,500 wells. A Post citizen built 
and donated the marker to the Garza County His- 


torical Society. It was erected by the Depart- 


ment’s Post maintenance crew. 


1941 he was appointed materials and 
tests engineer once again, serving in 
that capacity until January 1950 when 
he was named chief engineer of opera- 
tions. Hank stepped up to admin- 
istrative engineer in September 1953, 
where he remained until his retire- 
ment in 1959. 


District 14 headquarters received the Monthly Beautification Award (September) from the Men’s Garden Club of Austin. A sign proclaiming the good news was 


erected at the grounds’ entrance. Oren J. Poage, president of the club, presents the award to District Engineer Tom Wood (left) in front of queen’s wreath 


flowers that grow on the back wall of the district headquarters building. 


Vonquintus, a student summer employee, left, and Robert Collins. 


Then Wood congratulates the men (right) who kept the grounds — Harold 
There are more than forty kinds of flowers, shrubs, and trees on the grounds. 


OVER THE 


Comments... from 


e I think it may be said that the 
two curves and short stretch of US 
60 about five miles east of Panhandle 
are very dangerous. The accident 
records can bear that out. For ex- 
ample, last fall there were two acci- 
dents with six fatalities. This short 
section of highway is in contrast to 
most of the fine Panhandle roads 
which are well designed and main- 
tained by your department and other 
highway agencies. 

. but an ordinary citizen putting 
it in writing might stimulate remedial 
action of greater potency than the new 
curve warning signs installed after 
these accidents (although the signs are 
helpful, and their installation indicated 
you are aware of and concerned with 
the problem). 

The chief underlying source of the 
hazard is, I believe, the change in the 
characteristics of the road, rather than 
_ the sharpness of the curves. The most 
important of these is lack of shoulder. 

I. B. Akst 

Pampa 
(Ed. Note: A contract has been let 
for a non-skid surface application and 
raising elevation on the curve. Right 
of way is now being acquired to four- 
lane the highway and straighten the 
curve.) 


® I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to two of your men for 
their help when I had car trouble — 
south of Tulia. The radiator was hot 
and your men helped add new water 
to it. One of them even wiped the 
windshield for me. 

I don’t know their names, but the 
vehicle number was 5-4556A. Would 
you please tell them that they are a 
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the reavaline Public 


credit to the State of Texas and con- 
vey my personal thanks to both of 
them? 

Emmett A. Autrey 

Amarillo 
(Ed. Note: The men were R. L. Clark 
and Burna G. Bosley of the Tulia 
maintenance section.) 


®@ I would like you to know of our 
appreciation for the help provided by 
two fine supervisors on your staff. 
These gentlemen, Mr. L. Allen and 
Mr. H. Pilgreen, were near us when 
our car failed outside Seguin. 

They helped us reach a populated 
area and did all in their power to 
enable us to complete our trip. We 
feel your men used good judgment 
and, most of all, showed true compas- 
sion to a family with four children in 
a time of distress. In these tmes 
when some people will not get in- 
volved with others, it was a wonder- 
ful experience to have met and been 
helped by such fine men. 

R. M. Shapiro 
Houston 


° As we travel through Louisiana 
and Mississippi, it makes us really 
appreciate how nice the highways in 
Texas are kept. Also, how good our 
Texas highways are. 

Thanks for doing such a good job. 

Mrs. L. E. McElvees 
Forney _ 


¢ The brochure and map of the 
Texas Mountain Trail prompted us 
to take the dip from Alpine to Big 
Bend to Marfa —- a much appreci- 
ated suggestion. 
Tucson 


from Jacksonville to Henderson. lL 


anew belt. This was beyond the ah 

ol duty = = | 
EL VY. Baldridge 
Tyler 


helpful highway signs of any state 
T’ve visited. I had to motor to Austin — 


marked and parks are indicated well : 
_ © We spent ten days m Te cas. 


~ were favorably impressed by the treat- | 


there was something wrong with our 
car near George West, Texas. 


our visit to Texas and plan to retina : 


@ I have taken three vacations in — 
the past five years and all three have 
been in Texas. May I say I love 
your hospitality. You Texans are 
wonderful. I really enjoy your state. 
A very pleased traveler. z 

Mrs. Roy Smith a4 
Metaire, Louisiana 


e I am writing this note to tell yo 
how very much I appreciate the 
courtesy shown me on the highway 


was stranded with a broken fan belt — 
when Mr. James O. Woodard and 
John M. McCarty came to my rescue 
and took me about three miles to get — 


e Texas has the most unique and 


Saturday and my husband mapped 
the way for me, and I didn’t have 
minute’s trouble finding the way there 
and back. Highways are plainly — 


in advance. : 
Mrs. J ewell E. Hartison 
Houston _ 


ment we received from people we 
met. [wo men In a pickup” truc 
followed us for several miles to tell us 


police officer used some of his off-duty : 
time to get us a souvenir of the Hemis- 
Fair which was not available on th 
grounds. (He was Rey Robles 0 
San Antonio.) _ : 

A Mr. Rossi in the water ae 
ment in Corpus Christi assisted me in 
contacting an army buddy I had not 
seen in 20 years — just to mention 
some specific instances. We enjoyed 


again some day. . 
Chey, Illinois 
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In July 1936 flags were flying from this modern triple 
underpass in Dallas, welcoming visitors to the Texas Cen- 
tennial (above). Note the fancy light standards and land- 
scaping of good old reliable cedar shrubs. Stemmons Free- 
way now occupies fields from left to right in the back- 
ground. Two years later the same underpass, this time look- 
ing east. The building at far left is the Texas Schoolbook 
Depository from which an assassin fired the fatal shots at 
President John F. Kennedy. 
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Back Cover 
Texas Madrone (Arbutus texana), sometimes known as 
manzanita, lady legs, madrona, or naked Indian, produces 
a bright red, sweetish berry in the fall — like these in Big 
Bend National Park. The tree begins as a shrub and as it 
gets older the bark peels in paper-thin sheets, exposing a 
reddish bark underneath. Hence the name naked Indian 
or lady legs. The trees can be found in the limestone hills 
of Central Texas and in the mountains of West Texas, New 
Mexico, and into Mexico as far south as Guatemala. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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